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Probably nothing is more characteristic of modern education, as 
distinguished from that of earlier days, than its method of inductive 
rather than deductive study. There are many, not so very far 
advanced in life, whose recollections of geography and the study of 
natural science begin with pages and paragraphs learned out of 
books, with misty notions of their real meaning, and comparatively 
little interest in the process. These individuals are apt to look with 
something of envy upon the twentieth- century child, as he studies 
nature at first hand in field or garden, or in the school laboratory. 
For this is what the inductive method means when applied to the 
study of physical objects. Instead of learning abstract laws formu- 
lated by others, the pupil is led to discover them for himself by experi- 
menting with the concrete objects whose relations these laws express. 
And the laboratory method, be it remembered, is by no means con- 
fined to work done in a room with a particular kind of equipment 
and called a laboratory. The term may cover any and all work 
which deals with concrete facts with a view to discovering their 
mutual relations, formulating these into laws, and then testing these 
laws in order to establish their universality and wider application. 
Many a lad, whose school was barren enough, has found the true 
method of study at home and afield under the wiser guidance of 
parent or friend. 

Nor is this method by any means confined to the study of physical 
objects. There are facts of experience no less concrete than rocks 
or trees, and quite as susceptible to experimental testing. The 
relations which they sustain to each other, though undoubtedly 
more varied and elusive than those existing between material objects, 
are no less orderly in their workings, and may be as truly expressed 
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in psychological or spiritual laws. The inductive method may be 
applied in either case, the only difference being that the facts of 
experience are found in our own consciousness, or expressed in his- 
torical and literary records, thus requiring different tools and appro- 
priate methods of work. Even more is it true of such study that 
the opportunity is not limited to the classroom and formal instruction, 
but extends to all the relations of life, among which the home rela- 
tions stand pre-eminent. 

This application of the laboratory method finds illustration in 
the modern methods of historical study. Far less time is given to 
the study of textbooks which both record and interpret the history 
of the past for the student. More time relatively is expended upon 
original research, the study of contemporaneous documents, biog- 
raphies, and the like, the facts thus discovered being noted and 
compared with a view to ascertaining the political, social, and moral 
principles involved, estimating the influence and importance of 
characters and events, and forming judgments of the merit or demerit 
of those who made history by their deeds. And the next step in 
such study, parallel with the testing and application of newly dis- 
covered laws in the physical world, is to apply these social and moral 
principles to the problems and conditions of our own day. 

Now, this is exactly the task which the Sunday school has before 
it. Its main subject of study consists of certain literary records — 
legendary, historical, biographical, theological, poetical — in which 
are expressed the individual and national experiences of a people 
whose chief concern was religious. In the effort to establish a 
kingdom of God upon earth, they were led by the divine spirit through 
perfectly natural methods for the most part. We may study these 
records in either of two ways. We may approach them, as many 
of us approached our geography and botany, through the medium of 
a textbook, whose author makes our discoveries and interprets them 
for us; or we may adopt the laboratory method, study the original 
sources for ourselves, and make our own interpretation. The latter 
method will mean, not only vastly increased interest in the study, 
but far more vital and lasting results in thoughtfulness and character. 

The study of the large majority of schools during the coming 
year will center in the greatest of these biographies, the life of Jesus 
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Christ. No other history can compare with this in the quality of 
moral principles involved or in the genuine interest aroused, if the 
theme be rightly treated. In no other subject is it so important 
that our children and youth become interested, and any method 
that may increase the effectiveness of our teaching is worthy of care- 
ful attention. 

In accordance with our definition of the laboratory method, the 
problem resolves itself into this: How may we lead our pupils to 
study and interpret for themselves the concrete facts of the life of 
Jesus, to discover the principles which governed his life, and to test 
and apply these principles in their own daily living ? 

The solution of the problem will vary with the age of the pupil. 
The variation will not be so much in the general method as in the 
selection and expression of the concrete facts with which we have 
to deal. Concreteness is by no means a constant factor with all 
ages of children. The spiritual experiences expressed by the apostle 
in his epistles, or by the psalmist in his songs, will be exceedingly 
real and concrete to many an older person, while absolutely vague 
and abstract to the happy, carefree boy or girl. We may therefore 
profitably divide our description of laboratory methods into three 
classes: those adapted to children of the primary grades, those for 
boys and girls of the intermediate grades, and those for older pupils. 

With reference to the primary pupils less need be said here, not 
on account of inferior importance, but because, under the stimulus 
of child-study and the natural love for little children, the methods 
of work in this department are already far in advance of those in the 
higher grades. This much, however, may be said : Of all the methods 
for presenting the facts of human experience in concrete form to 
little children, few can equal the story, well constructed, and told 
by one who sees clearly the picture to be described and sympathizes 
with the delight of the hearers. Fortunately, the life of Jesus abounds 
in material for such stories, many of them almost ready to hand, in 
which the child will feel an eager interest. Of the books upon 
story-telling, Dr. Hervey's Picture Work has long been a source of 
help to Bible teachers; arid to this must now be added Mrs. Hough- 
ton's Telling Bible Stories, recently published. Literature is rather 
barren as yet of good models in Bible story- telling. Mr. Bird's 
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Jesus the Carpenter 0} Nazareth is probably as good as any for vivid- 
ness and picturesque detail. 

The story may be supplemented and made more real by the use 
of pictures illustrating its theme. In these days of Brown and Perry 
and Wilde, the supply of good pictures is abundant. But the teacher 
should not stop with the printed picture furnished to the pupil, to 
the neglect of a most valuable form of self-expression, the child's 
own drawings. Crude they may be, and will be at this age, but 
self-expressive none the less, and, until the child has mastered the 
art of writing, these and various kinds of constructive work are his 
only means of expressing himself in permanent form. In one pri- 
mary department the lessons are taught first of all through stories 
told to the children. Sometimes this is supplemented by a picture 
given to them. Again, each child will be asked to draw a picture 
representing the theme of the story or some feature of it; or they 
may be asked to gather during the coming week and bring in objects 
or pictures illustrating the topic. Sometimes a choice verse con- 
nected with the lesson is given to them upon a card to be colored 
with crayons and committed to memory meanwhile. All these 
various forms of illustrative and constructive work are carefully 
preserved, and put into a scrap-book or portfolio at the close of the 
quarter or year's work. 

Having thus presented in concrete form the pictures of love and 
gentleness, and other Christian virtues coming within the range of 
the child's experience and ability, the next step is to illustrate and 
apply these lessons to daily living. Comparisons with a view to 
abstract generalizations are not for the little child, but he may easily 
learn to delight in acts of kindness, helpfulness, and love. And the 
field for these is everywhere — in the exercises of the school, in the 
home, among playmates, in behalf of those less favored. How better 
can the story of the Good Samaritan be followed up than by some 
act of helpfulness on the part of class or individual, or a lesson on 
forgiveness by a similar act in behalf of one against whom the doer 
has had a grudge ? The teacher needs to have constantly in mind 
worthy and appropriate objects for such acts of Christlike service, 
and ever watch the opportunity to clinch the lessons of the class- 
room in this way. 
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These are the essential elements of the laboratory method of 
work with little children; the facts presented in concrete form and 
the simple principles involved applied in actual practice. If we are 
true to our method, we shall value such work far above moralizing. 
The teacher who tells the story and then proceeds to moralize upon 
it is doing what our older textbooks did for natural science, and with 
like results. The child is actually hindered from making his own 
discoveries and passing his own judgments. More than this, it is 
at least an even chance that the moral deduced does not fit his expe- 
rience at all. Let him be told the story clearly and vividly, and he 
may be trusted to find its lesson, if it have any for him. Those are 
significant words of Dr. VanDyke, which every teacher should heed : 
"Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without 
a meaning.' ' 

With the boys and girls of the intermediate grades the conditions 
are somewhat changed. They have learned to read and write, and 
the dependence upon oral work need not be so great. Moreover, 
they are at a period of great activity and restlessness, and any plan 
of work, to enlist and hold attention, must occupy hand and eye as 
well as brain. The power of abstraction is somewhat more devel- 
oped — a fact which has its influence upon the themes to be treated. 
It is the golden opportunity for memorizing, and any scheme of 
study should include many of the choice passages of Scripture and 
standard hymns to be committed to memory. The pupils should 
be given the Scripture narrative, and led to read and interpret it for 
themselves under the tactful guidance of the teacher. A practical 
method of accomplishing this may as well be illustrated by describing 
a course on the life of Jesus, prepared by the writer, and used in 
several schools. 

The lessons are mimeographed on letter-size sheets punched for 
binding in manila or other heavy paper covers. The subject-matter 
is divided into chapters and sections, references to the Scripture 
narrative being given at the beginning of each section. These 
references are assigned to the pupil in advance for home reading. 
The lessons are developed by suggestive questions, space being left 
for the pupil to write in his answers. An outline map of Palestine 
is furnished each pupil, upon which the various places mentioned 
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are located as reached in the course of study. The journeys of 
Jesus from place to place may be traced, the map may be colored 
to bring out its topographical features, and other uses may be made 
of it at the discretion of the teacher. The teacher of one class of 
girls gathered them at her home during the week and directed them 
in the construction of a relief map of Palestine, made from paper 
pulp, which was colored with paints, and which gave them a far 
more vivid idea of the Holy Land than any amount of reading or 
description would have done. 

Spaces are also left for pasting in pictures to illustrate the work, 
preference being given with pupils of this age to views of the places 
mentioned, rather than to the more idealistic representations of 
scenes. 

The method of work is varied, the effort being made to discover 
new and attractive ways of presenting the various lessons with special 
reference to the constructive instincts of the pupil. Many lessons, 
strong in contrasted features, may be interestingly treated by the 
use of parallel columns. The "Visit of the Magi" and the "Schemes 
of Herod" is an example. Here are two types of people who sought 
Jesus. The pupil is asked to find from the Scripture narrative who 
they were, and to write their names at the head of the columns, which 
are then filled out with answers to the questions appearing at the 
left, as illustrated by the following diagram. The answers here 
given are taken from a pupil's book. 



Who tried to find Jesus ? 


The Magi. 


Herod. 


Who were they? 


Wise men from the Eastern 
country. 


King of Judea. 


What kind of men were they ? 


Good men, wanted to know 
about God. 


Cruel, wicked, jealous. 


Why did they want to find 
Jesus ? 


To worship him. 


To kill him. 


How did they go about it ? 


Asked questions of those 
they met. 


Lied and tried to get him 
by fraud. 


What success did they have ? 


Found him. 


Failed. 



The contrasted characters of Herod and the Magi are brought 
out most vividly in the mere process of working out this lesson, and 
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the success of one and failure of the other was found to carry its 
own moral in the case of more than one pupil. John 14:21 may 
be assigned as a memory verse to clinch the lesson, and the whole 
narrative be still further fixed in mind by learning the hymn 

As, with gladness, men of old 
Did the guiding star behold. 

It has been found advisable in most cases to have the work upon 
these lesson-sheets done during the class hour, the portfolios and 




CLASS AT WORK AROUND TABLE 

material being kept at the school until a book or part is completed. 
It then becomes the property of the pupil. When the entire course 
is finished, the sheets may be bound together in one cover, and the 
pupil has a life of Jesus of his own construction, illustrated with 
pictures and maps, and, in many cases of which we know, a highly 
prized possession. 

For such work tables are desirable, although classes have gotten 
along with lapboards of heavy card bo? ^. Provision must also 
be made for keeping the material in an orderly manner. Notion 
boxes of heavy cloth-covered card or thin wood serve the purpose 
admirably. They must be large enough to hold the portfolios of 
the class, a small jar of paste for putting in pictures, scissors, pencils, 
and such other equipment as may be desired. 
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A bit of experience with these lessons may not be out of place as 
indicating the practicability and value of such work. In one school, 
where they were introduced with pupils of the intermediate grades, 
the added interest was shown, not only by greatly improved order 
and attention during the lesson period, but also by the fact that this 
period had to be extended to nearly twice its former length, at the 
request of both pupils and teachers. Still more encouraging were 
evidences of thoughtful study and definite results revealed by reviews 
and examinations. 

This same general method may be applied to the study of the 
International or any other series of lessons. Indeed, it is simply 
carrying farther the idea of questions for written answers already 
used in many quarterlies. Care should be taken to see that the 
questions are well suited to the pupils for whom they are intended, 
and that they really stimulate thought on the part of the pupil. 

In these intermediate grades it is, if anything, more important to 
provide for the application to daily living of the principles discov- 
ered. This is pre-eminently the habit-forming period, and training 
in habits of Christian service is of the highest value. The teacher 
should cherish one lesson which gives opportunity for carrying its 
precepts over into action above many whose truths are of more 
remote applicability. The class should be banded together for 
various forms of helpful activity. The pastor of the church should 
co-operate and look upon these grades as the source of material for 
messenger service. They should be drilled in choirs, and in every way 
possible be made to feel that they have an active part in the service 
and worship of the church. Individual pupils also should be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to acts of helpfulness and Christian living. 
Here again due regard must be had to the age and natural activities 
of the pupil. It is not the gentler virtues — meekness, humility, 
self-abnegation, and the like — that should most be emphasized. 
Let the teacher rejoice and take courage if his charges will fight fair 
and on the right side, if they become imbued with a lofty scorn of 
what is ignoble, even though that scorn be rather vigorously expressed; 
above all, if they are truthful and above impure thought or speech. 

In this phase of the work particularly it is necessary to remember 
that teaching is not confined to the classroom. The teacher must 
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be the friend and companion of the pupil, co-operating daily in his 
efforts at noble living; the class should have some organization 
beyond that of the Sunday gathering. Such organizations as the 
Knights of King Arthur have much to teach the worker in these 
grades. Every teacher of boys should read Work with Boys, the 
quarterly magazine of the General Alliance of Workers with Boys. 

A few words will serve to indicate how the principle of laboratory 
work may be applied in the adult classes. With those who have 
been properly taught in their earlier years, and whose interests are 
keen and varied, this is the easiest part of the problem. Such students 
will find new ways of studying for themselves when the subject is 
mapped out for them. Let them be given the opportunity for really 
independent, constructive work, and interest develops. We doubt 
if a better textbook is to be had than that by Professors Burton and 
Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, in which are 
given references for wider reading, notes and comments on the 
narrative of the Harmony, and suggestive outlines for a life of Jesus 
to be written by the student. 

Still another kind of constructive work which has been success- 
fully used is to have each student make for himself a harmony of the 
gospels, taking a suitable blank-book, writing in the headings for 
the periods and chapters, and pasting under these the appropriate 
sections of the text cut from two inexpensive Testaments. Space 
may be left for notes and comments which will add to the value of 
the work. 

The more difficult task is to secure interest and real study from 
those older pupils who, either through lack of any study at all, or 
through unwise methods in earlier years, have no interest at all in 
the Bible. The main point with such persons is to get the story 
clearly before their minds in such a manner as may arouse interest. 
They must not be repelled by too heavy demands, nor be still further 
deadened by mere lecturing in which they take no part. The diffi- 
culty is one often met with in Y. M. C. A. classes, and some of the 
methods which have been successful here may find wider application. 

In one such class the Sermon on the Mount was taken up for a 
series of six informal studies. At the first meeting the class read the 
text in the King James, Revised, American Revised, and any other 
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versions available, noting differences in wording; at the second ses- 
sion they read the text again, noting what was said in it of man's 
relations to his fellows; at the third, man's relations to God; at the 
fourth and fifth readings respectively, written lists were made of the 
things pronounced good and those condemned as bad; at the sixth, 
each was asked to make a brief list of "the things I propose to do in 
view of this study.' ' The results of this study, not only in quickened 
interest in the teachings of Jesus, but in practical life, were highly 
gratifying. 

In another Y. M. C. A. class the leader is now conducting a study 
of the life of Jesus, using as a textbook an interwoven narrative, 
His Life, prepared by a group of pastors in Oak Park, Illinois. His 
method is very simple, consisting merely in gathering the class about 
a table, reading the narrative and asking them to underscore the 
essential words, and then tell the story in their own language, with 
the underscored words as guide. A surprising amount of helpful 
discussion grows out of this simple method of study, while the clear, 
crisp accounts given by many of what they have read bears testimony 
to the value of the process. 

The forms of practical work which should grow out of adult study 
are too varied for mention here. All the activities of the church, 
the various responsibilities which rest upon the older members, 
should find direct stimulus in the Bible class. 

Bible study, like the study of any other subject, can reach its 
highest efficiency only as it possesses the stimulus of interest, and 
interest is the feeling which accompanies self-activity, the act of 
self-expression. The first question of method for any age of pupil 
should be : How may this interest be secured ? It is easier to talk 
than to teach; easier for the teacher to express himself than to lead 
others to do so; it is also of less value. The penalty for study with- 
out opportunity for self-expression is deadened interest and lack of 
spiritual results. The reward of the true teacher is the eager student, 
discovering with great joy those truths which, old as man himself, 
are yet ever new to each soul that feels their power for the first time, 
and expressing them in life and character. And the reward is 
worth the effort. 



